AMERICANS   ALL

We sat in the spotless kitchen a long while, drank
coffee, ate German sausages made on the place, and
talked a great deal. The depression hadn't hurt them
much. They had their own meat, milk, vegetables,
grain, and didn't need much money. Their hard times
had been in getting started. Louis Poese loved the land,
the climate, his wheat-fields, and the wide, muddy
river, but what he loved most in America was freedom.
" Ve are free here," he kept repeating, with a deep,
simple joy. " Ve can do vat we please, and be inde-
pendent/'

He was not exactly politically-minded, but knew and
deplored the fact that dictators were coming into
fashion in other countries.

" If anybody vants a dictator here/* said he, " ve vill
not haf to murder each other about it."
" Uh? " said L " Vat vill ve haf to do then? "
"Wote stronger!" he replied blandly, and I went
away feeling that I had met a man who, though not
particularly intelligent or well educated, had a clear
conception of the nature of democracy, and who, stand-
ing there on his fertile hundred acres, came pretty near
being the ideal American citizen, despite his strong
foreign accent. Having talked since with hundreds of
prosperous German-American farmers in the thickest
districts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio, I am
optimistic enough to believe that Louis Poese can be
multiplied by a couple of million and called the typical
German-American fanner of the Middle West. He may
sometimes be hard, mean, and pig-eyed like the man
on the hill, sometimes warm and lovable like Poese, but